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when applied to ethics generally, and especially if it is applied to 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Yet, as the author admits, the conflict of ethics and sociology is 
not thus finally disposed of. It represents also the ancient difficulty 
of adjusting the claims of subjective valuation and objective fact. 
This difficulty, however, he is content to point out without attempting 
any further analysis. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Varia Socratica: First Series. (St. Andrew's University Publications, 

No. IX.) By A. E. Taylor. Oxford, James Parker & Co., 1911. 

— pp. xii, 269. 

During the centuries that have elapsed since Plato gave us the 
Socratic Dialogues there have been many influences at work to prevent 
a clear realization of what Socrates actually taught. Every portrait 
of a great man is to some extent colored by the imagination: Socrates 
has appealed to the imaginations of men, and tradition has in conse- 
quence evolved a figure of uncertain outlines. The quest of the real 
Socrates is an undertaking surrounded by difficulties, most of them 
created by hereditary prejudices as to the value of the material at our 
disposal. Professor Taylor has taken up the problem of Socrates 
in this collection of essays, of which he says, "what I hope from the 
complete realization of the whole ... is the dissipation of the 'clouds 
of mystery which . . . veils (sic) from us what is admittedly the most 
striking personality in the history of Greek thought." Thus the 
Epilogue (p. 268), in a strain fortunately suppressed in the preceding 
essays. In the words "complete realization" the author refers to the 
fact that this is only the first series: more will follow in due course. 
In a sense therefore this book is a fragment: our Socrates is partially 
reconstructed but not finished ; and we shall await the remainder with 
interest. For this first series contains work that is best described as 
thorough ; the broad lines of treatment usually adopted by those who 
discourse on Socrates here appear no more; page after page is filled 
with the minutiae that call for effort and close attention. But it is 
still true that students "ardua dum metuunt amittunt vera viai," and 
the reader of these essays will probably end with the conviction that 
some truths have been missed by other writers for want of this same 
laborious treatment. 

A word, first, on the method. It is clear that a reconstruction 
must be made piecemeal; the sources of our knowledge must be 
critically treated so that we may know what has actually been said 
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about Socrates as well as what has been added by succeeding quoters 
and copyists. Nothing serves this purpose so well as essays on dif- 
ferent points; if the reader feels, as he probably will, that he is being 
presented with nothing but materials for a work on Socrates or pre- 
liminary studies for a complete picture, he will at the same time 
admit that the case justifies the treatment. The essays achieve unity 
in their diversity by their common relation to Socrates: to be more 
exact the unity is produced by a common thesis, namely "that the 
portrait drawn in the Platonic dialogues of the personal and philo- 
sophical individuality of Socrates is in all its main points strictly 
historical and capable of being shown to be so" (p. ix). To demon- 
strate this the author discusses (i) the impiety of Socrates, (2) the 
alleged distinction in Aristotle between 2,<oxpa.Tt]s and 6 Sow/xm^s, 
(3) Socrates and the Buraol Xoyoi, (4) the QpovrurT-qpiov, (5) the words 
cISos, iSia in pre-Platonic literature. 

As to the impiety, the conclusion is that Socrates was impious 
not "as an atheist or a disbeliever in Hesiod or a person with an odd 
private oracle but as an adherent of a religio -non licita." In other 
words, Socrates was a Pythagorean, his Orphism made him neglectful 
if not scornful of the established worship and its ritual : the Athenian 
was suspicious of such nonconformity and made it a criminal offence. 
This is corroborated by the Apology, for Socrates at his trial answered 
the charge of "atheism" in the sense of a denial of all gods, but never 
attempted to prove that he was innocent of "unlicensed innovations" 
(p. 9). The impiety was thus, at bottom, a political offence and 
sentence was passed on Socrates as a probable conspirator against 
democracy, a mischievous promoter of secret societies. The data for 
this view are interesting and the points are well defined, though the 
tradition assailed in this essay must be accounted dead already. The 
further purpose of the essay, namely to justify Plato's statements, 
leads to an interesting discussion of Xenophon's treatment of Socrates 
and Orphism. 

The second essay begins with a study of passages in Aristotle 
from which the author concludes that the distinction between SawcpaTj^ 
and 6 %<oKpa.Tr)s is a fiction: it follows that Aristotle does not dis- 
tinguish between "Socrates in Plato" and another original Socrates. 
If Aristotle had made such a distinction he must have had some source 
of information other than the academic traditions based on Plato. 
This our author denies, and the linguistic study introduces an inter- 
esting examination of Aristotle's statements about Socrates. Of these 
a "ridiculously small" number cannot be traced directly to Platonic 
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writings: all the rest can be found in Plato, either verbally or sub- 
stantially. For a supporter of this thesis the crucial passage is 
Metaphysics, M 1078, b. 30, where Aristotle, as usually read, says that 
"Socrates did not ascribe an independent reality to universals; this 
was done first by Plato who also gave them the name of Ideas" (p. 69, 
where "Plato" is inserted for the 01 Bl of Aristotle). Every student 
of Plato will see at once that this is no mean problem. The author 
maintains in the first place that the term en-aKTucoi Xoyoi does not 
denote any peculiarly Socratic method and adduces examples to show 
the current uses of the term and their significance. We may therefore 
abandon the idea that Socrates invented the inductive method, along 
with the notion that Plato first separated the ideas. The separatists 
are the el8G>v <£t'A.oi of the Sophistes; so that Aristotle does not 
make a distinction between Plato (i. e., 6 SaxcpaT^s) and Socrates, 
but refers to a distinction between Socrates and certain other teachers, 
the distinction being taken by Aristotle from the works of Plato. 
This completes the proof of the original thesis, viz., that Aristotle 
draws solely from academic writings and that Plato's account of 
Socrates is "thoroughly historical." 

The third essay deals with the Suraol Xoyoi and argues that it was 
probably written before the death of Socrates and seems to show that 
"the beginnings of the doctrine of ilBtj are pre- Platonic and pre- 
sumably therefore due to Socrates and his circle." The fourth essay is 
on the relation between the Socrates of the Clouds and the Platonic 
Socrates. The first point established is that Aristophanes was dealing 
with a public character, not a person comparatively unknown; con- 
sequently the comedy must reproduce actual traits of the historical 
Socrates, burlesqued of course but not fabricated. This leads first 
to the presupposition that the caricature reproduces the historical 
Socrates and, secondly, to the conclusion that if Aristophanes agrees 
with Plato. Plato's delineation must also be historical. Now Aristoph- 
anes represents Socrates as both a "well-known figure in the streets" 
and as head of a small circle of ascetics; this is in agreement with the 
Phasdo. So too Chaerephon is typical of those who practice the art 
of dying, a lean-looked person; the metaphor employed by the tiaOrynqs 
who speaks of the "miscarriage of a notion" is akin to the language 
of the Theaetetus; the "notion" referred to is a comic problem in 
science, recalling the fact that Socrates in the Phaedo is said to have 
been an enthusiastic student of " nature " in his early days. Socrates, 
when brought on the stage, is represented as a man of science and a 
heretic; for this our author finds justification in the Phaedo and ex- 
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plains that the statements in the Apology do not prevent us from 
believing that Socrates was a student of "nature" in the Greek sense. 
Further detailed evidence serves to show that Plato and Aristophanes 
coincide in exhibiting Socrates as a man with both a mystical and a 
scientific side to his character, and thus the Platonic account receives 
independent support. 

The last essay, on the pre-Platonic uses of the words e'Sos and 
iBia can only be mentioned here; it is a protest against the usual 
idea that "eTSos began by meaning a "kind" or "class," and is 
intended to show that the meaning "real essence" is the primary, 
the meaning "logical class" the secondary and derivative; and that 
this is so certain that it is worth while to raise the question whether, 
in Plato, elBos ever really means class at all (p. 181). The eighty 
pages of citations from writers of all classes which form the data for 
these conclusions must be commended to the student without further 
comment; considerations of space make it impossible to attempt more 
than an indication of the principal ideas put forward in these essays. 
Enough has been said to show that they will repay study and be 
fruitful in suggestion. The difficulty of following the arguments is 
considerably increased by the cumbrous construction of the periods 
and the use of footnotes for matter that should be in the text, to 
say nothing of digressions which impede the development of the main 
topic. In themselves these digressions are frequently of interest and 
one deserves special mention. At pages 35-6 there is a suggestion of 
the way in which textual criticism would benefit if the philologist were 
better acquainted with the state of science in the age of the Greek 
dramatists. Some improvement in this direction will perhaps follow 
the increasing interest in the so-called Hippocratic writings: 

The author's attitude toward the Socratic problem has been fully 
shown in the preceding statement of his topics. The outcome of this 
genuine contribution to the subject is primarily a consolidation of 
our knowledge; the ground of belief is made more clearly apparent 
and we feel that the "clouds" have been "dissipated." In detail 
these essays contain many points that are fresh and subversive of 
established notions; they will assist in making the conventional 
phrases of the textbooks a little less possible in the future. But after 
all we are reminded that Socrates is not the real objective: neither 
in matter nor in manner does the author conceal the fact that these 
essays are planks in the scaffold of another monument. Yet they 
have value in their own right and leave us anxious for the promised 
completion. 

G. S. Brett. 



